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Twentieth Annual Meeting in 
Retrospect 


By Puiuip P. JAcoss 


The twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
toin held at Atlanta during the 
week of May 5 has gone into his- 
tory and has left its impression 
upon some 500 delegates and others 
who attended. The meeting was 
notable in many respects. 

There was a reminiscent vein 
running thru many of the discus- 
sions and in the conversation and 
conferences of those present. The 
great stream of public health 
activity that had started as a tiny 
rivulet twenty years ago brought to 
those present, some of whom had 
attended that first notable gathering 
at Atlantic City in 1904, thoughts 
of lives saved, suffering reduced, 
money productively spent, and hu- 
man happiness increased. From the 
presidential remarks of Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand and the opening re- 
port of Dr. Linsly R. Williams to 
the last morning’s discussion, every 
one seemed to feel that this meet- 
ing marked a milestone. Even the 
dinner held on Friday night and 
attended by some 200 delegates, was 
a birthday occasion, with a birth- 
day cake, and again the reminiscent 
vein. 

The meeting was also notable in 
that it was the first occasion on 
which the National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation had held a meeting in 
he south. The citizens of Atlanta 
not only welcomed the delegates 
ordially, but exhibited their hos- 

itality in other ways that will be 
‘ong remembered by those who en- 

it. 

The features of the program that 
nark the meeting as outstanding 
were many, and it would be diffi- 
cult and somewhat invidious to 
single out one or two. To the 
writer, however, the three that 


seemed most outstanding were the 
child health education symposiums 
of the Sociological Section; the 
heliotherapy group in the Clinical 
Section and the group in the same 
section dealing with surgery in tu- 
berculosis; and a symposium of 
epoch making significance in the 
Pathological Section on the En- 
dothelial Cell. Each of these groups 
of papers in their particular sec- 
tion and for their particular au- 
diences made contributions of more 
than usual value. 

The election of Dr. Charles J. 
Hatfield of Philadelphia as presi- 
dent marked the happy closing of a 
successful meeting. Dr. Hatfield’s 
service for many years as manag- 
ing director of the National Asso- 
ciation and in volunteer capac- 
ities made his choice for presi- 
dent one that met with the unani- 
mous and hearty approval of every 
one. The other officers of the Asso- 
ciation elected at Atlanta are: 


Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Pennsylvania, 
President ; 

Col. George E. Bushnell, 
Honoray Vice-President ; 

Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, California, Vice- 
President ; 

Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, Wisconsin, Vice- 
President ; 

Dr. George M. Kober, District of Co- 
lumbia, Secretary; 

Henry B. Platt, New York, Treasurer. 


California, 


Representative Directors: 


Miss Ita Stock, Alabama 

Dr. A. C. Shipp, Arkansas 

Dr. Charles O. Giese, Colorado 

Dr. William C. Fowler, District of 
Columbia 

Dr. E. W. Glidden, Georgia 

Dr. George Thomas Palmer, Illinois 

Dr. Gardner C. Johnson, Indiana 

Dr. Forrest L. Loveland, Kansas 

Henry Richards, Maine 

Dr. Sumner H. Hemick, Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. C. L. Scofield, Minnesota 


Dr. W. MeN. Miller, Missouri 

Dr. John F. Allen, Nebraska 

John G. Winant, New Hampshire. 

Charles Gibson, New York 

Frederick B. Pratt, New York 

Dr. R. L. Carlton, North Carolina 

Dr. Horace T. Price, Oklahoma 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Dr. Harry Lee Barnes, Rhode Island 

Mrs. E. P. Wanzer, South Dakota 

J. W. Butler, Texas 

Dr. E. C. Levy, Virginia 

Prof. John Weinzirl, Washington 

Dr. G. Windesheim, Wisconsin 


Directors at Large: 


Edmund B. Ball, Indiana 

Emile Berliner, District of Columbia 

Prof. John R. Commons, Wisconsin 

H. B. Platt, New York 

Dr. Oscar Dowling, Louisiana 

Dr. H. R. M. Landis, Pennsylvania 

Dr. George M. Price, New York 

Dr. Robert H. Babcock, Illinois 

R. B. Mellon, Pennsylvania 

Dr. John J. Lloyd, New York 

Dr. Henry Sewall, Colorado 

Mrs. Gordon Finger, North Carolina 

J. F. Owens, Oklahoma 

Fred A. Howland, Vermont 

Dr. Hugh B. Campbell, Connecticut 

Dr. J. Woods Price, New York 

Dr. Louis V. Hamman, Maryland 

Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., New York 

Dr. John B. Hawes, 2nd, Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. Haven Emerson, New York 

Miss Mary E. Murphy, Illinois 

Dr. R. M. Olin, Michigan 

Dr. Joseph D. Odell, Delaware 

Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, 
District of Columbia 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, New York 


Wadleigh B. Drummond, Maine, 
Clerk 


The following directors in addition 
to the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer, were 
elected to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: 


Dr. Henry Boswell, Mississippi 

Dr. James A. Britton, Illinois 

Homer Folks, New York 

Dr. A. M. Forster, Colorado 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, New 
York 

Dr. John H. Peck, Iowa 

Frederic B. Pratt, New York 


The following were elected by the 
Board of Directors as honorary mem- 
bers of the Association: 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Dr. Edward O. Otis, Boston 
Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, Boston 
Dr. William H. Welch, Baltimore 


Resolutions Passed at the Annual 
Meeting 


On behalf of the Committee on Re- 
solutions, Dr. Edward O. Otis, Chair- 
man, presented the following resolu- 
tions with the endorsement of the 
committee. All the resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 


Whereas, The National Tuberculosis 
Association has received the final re- 
port of the Framingham Community 
Health and Tuberculosis Demonstra- 
tion; and 


Whereas, The Demonstration operat- 
ing since January 1, 1917, to December 
31, 1923, has in these seven years 
achieved notable success along a num- 
ber of lines, to wit. the following: 


(a) A decrease of 9% in the general 
death rate under the average for the 
pre-Demonstration decade; 


(b) A decrease of 40% in the infant 
mortality death rate under the year 
preceding the Demonstration; 


(c) A decrease of 68% in the tuber- 
culosis death rate under the pre- 
Demonstration decade average, as 
compared with a decrease of only 32% 
in the control towns; 


(d) An increase in the percentage 
of early stage cases of tuberculosis 
discovered during the Demonstration 
from 55% to 88%; 


(e) An increase of from 15 to 50% 
of tuberculosis cases treated in insti- 
tutions; and 


(f) An increase in the total amount 
of expenditure for health work in the 
community both by public and private 
agencies during the Demonstration 
from $6,400 to $43,000, or from approx- 
imately 40c per capita to $2.40 per 
capita per year; and 

Whereas, These results of the De- 
monstration have been of inestimable 
benefit to the campaign against tuber- 
culosis in the United States and have 


set a standard for municipalities and 
other Communities throughout the 
world; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Tuber- 
culosis Association hereby desires 
publicly to express its thanks to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for providing the funds with which to 
carry on this Demonstration; to the 
special committee of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association which was re- 
sponsible for the general supervision 
of the work; and to the Demonstration 
staff which labored faithfully to bring 
about the results recorded above. 


Resolution on Indigent Consumptive 
Problem 


Whereas, Thousands of tuberculosis 
patients are being directed every year 
by their physicians to go to one of the 
climatic states in the southwest in 
search of a cure for tuberculosis; and 


Whereas, A very large proportion of 
these patients are leaving home at the 
direction of their physicians without 
adequate funds to care for themselves 
or their families and are therefore be- 
coming charges upon the relief agen- 
cies of the southwestern states; and 


Whereas, The relief agencies of the 
southwest are unable to take care of 
this added burden and are appealing 
to the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for support and measures to pre- 
vent migration of indigent consump- 
tives, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Tuber- 
culosis Association hereby urges all 
tuberculosis agencies, official and non- 
official, and all physicians in eastern 
and middle western states to exert all 
influence possible by publicity, by per- 
sonal advice and otherwise to prevent 
patients without sufficient funds mi- 
grating to the southwestern states; 
and be it 


Further Resolved; That the tubercu- 
losis associations, state and local, be 
urged to cooperate in every possible 
way with relief agencies in the south- 
west and elsewhere to ameliorate the 
condition of indigent consumptives in 
the southwestern states. 


Against Spitting Menace 


Whereas, Many scientific experi- 
ments and practicable observations 
have demonstrated over and over 
again that human sputum causes 
human tuberculosis, and 


Whereas, Living and virulent bacilli 
are commonly found in the sputum of 
diseased persons, and , 


Whereas, There are a considerable 
number of persons affected with tu- 
berculosis who are not cognizant that 
they are diseased and who not uncom- 
monly have tubercle bacilli in their 
sputum, and 


Whereas, the filthy and disgusting 
habit of spitting constantly exposes 
healthy persons to the risk of tuber- 
culosis and other infections, and 


Whereas, The increased growth and 
overcrowding of our cities makes this 
danger greater, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
calls to the attention of all persons the 
danger of spitting upon the floors of 
homes and buildings and sidewalks 
and urges upon all health and police 
officers and governmental officials the 
necessity of taking such action as lies 
within their power to enact anti-spit- 
ting legislation or ordinances or to 
enforce such legislation or ordinances 
if already enacted, and 


Further, Be It Resolved, That the Ex. 
ecutive Office of the National Tuber- 
culosis Asociation be instructed to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
health officers and the public by such 
methods as may seem practicable and 
that it urge all tuberculosis and @ublic 
health associations and other civie 
bodies to unite in 1925 for a special 
campaign against public spitting. 


Tuberculosis Cases in General 
Hospitals 


Resolved, That the National Tuber- 
culosis Association reaffirms its belief 
in the need of admitting cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis to general hos- 
pitals in order to permit of a more in- 
tensive training of the young medical 
men of the country in this important 
field. 


Originator of the Christmas Seal 


Whereas, Mr. Einar Holboell of Den- 
mark has honored the National Tuber- 
culosis Association by being its guest 
at this Twentieth Annual Meeting, 


Resolved, That the National Tuber- 
culosis Association hereby publicly ex- 
presses its appreciation to Mr. Hol- 
boell for attending the annual meeting 
and also for his great service to the 
National Tuberculosis Association of 
the United States and other tuberculo- 
sis associations throughout the world 
in devising and making available the 
Christmas Seal idea for raising funds 
for ‘the anti-tuberculosis movement. 


Invitation to International Union 


Whereas, Tuberculosis is a world- 
wide problem, and 


Whereas, The International Union 
against Tuberculosis represents the 
co-ordination of the leading agencies 
engaged in fighting tuberculosis 
throughout the world, be it 


Resolved, That the National Tuber- 
culosis Association does hereby extend 
a cordial invitation to the International 
Union against Tuberculosis to hold its 
next meeting in the United States. 


In Appreciation of Atlanta Welcome 

Whereas, The National Tuberculosis 
Association at its Twentieth Annual 
Meeting has enjoyed the delightful 
hospitality of Atlanta and the State of 
Georgia, and 

Whereas, The delegates desire to ex- 
press their hearty appreciation to the 
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many individuals and groups who have 
contributed time and effort in making 
the meeting successful, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association be ex- 
tended to the following: 


To the Georgia Tuberculosis Asso- 
we and especially its President, Dr. 

W. Glidden and its managing direc- 
a Mr. James P. Faulkner, to the At- 
lanta Tuberculosis Association and es- 
pecially its officers and Miss Mary 
Dickinson, the executive secretary; to 
the Battle Hill Sanatorium and its su- 
perintendent, Dr. J. H. Bradfield; to 


. Arrangements 


Mr. Trammell Scott, the marshal of 
the automobile trip to Stone Mountain, 
and his four assistant marshals; to all 
members of the General Committee on 
and the Hospitality 
Committee, and also to the large num- 
ber of civic and social organizations 
represented on these committees; to 
the newspapers who have given so 
generously of their space in reporting 
the various meetings, and to the At- 
lanta Convention Bureau which made 
it possible for the meetings to be held 
in the Baptist Tabernacle, and also as- 
sisted in other ways in preliminary ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 


The Returns of Industrial Health Work 
to the Employer 
By HELENA LorENZ WILLIAMS 


To what extent is an employer re- 
sponsible for the héalth of his em- 
ployees? If he assumes responsibility 
for it, does the expense involved pay 
a sufficent return in financial profits? 
If it does not, is it good business? 
These are questions that confront the 
employer who looks with skepticism 
upon the rapid increase in industrial 
health work and so hesitates to estab- 
lish it in his own shop or office. 

To a certain extent most employers 
nowadays feel responsible for the 
health of their employees. That is, 
for workers who operate dangerous 
machines or spend the day in an at- 
mosphere laden With mineral or tex- 
tile dust, safety devices that minimize 
the danger of preventable accident or 
illness are installed as a matter of 
course. 

On the other hand, industrial health 
work as it is understood by business 
concerns that are ‘conducting: it in a 
much broader way, is expensive; and 
no firm is engaged in the production 
and sale of a product for humanitarian 
reasons only, be they ever so laudable. 
Which is as it should be. 

Industrial health work is not merely 
a sentimental and unnecessary fad; it 
is an investment. Its’ success is a 
sound business success. In this re- 
spect, industries that have practised it 


the longest are the greatest enthu- 
siasts. While it is difficult to show 
that it pays large cash dividends, those 
that do accrue from it are of a more 
subtle but equally valuable nature, For 
example, the worker who receives free 
medical advice and attendance, and 
possibly nursing service, is loathe to 
leave his job. In fact, he may even 
prefer his old job to a new one at a 


~higher wage, but with less security in 


times of illness. Dr. B. L. Wyatt, Di- 
rector Public Service, Lautentide 
Company, Grand’mere, Quebec, states 
that other returns from health super- 
vision which have no financial equiv- 
alent are, increased production (due to 
a more cooperative spirit and im- 
proved health standards); increased 
efficiency and decreased operating 
costs (due to fewer occupational “mis- 
fits”); diminished unjust claims for 
compensation (due to careful record- 
ing of the physical condition of appli- 
cants and employees); improved home 
and community conditions (due to 
health education and other measures); 
improved relations between employer 
and employee (due to the factors of 
community interest and mutual advan- 
tage). 

Industrial executives who have had 
the greatest experience with programs 
of health supervision are agreed that 


such results are at least as important 
as those that show on the books as 
profits in dollars and cents. Of course, 
it is generally conceded that the maxi- 
mum of benefits cannot be realized in 
less than from three to five years. The 
New York Telephone Company, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who have been doing industrial 
health work for more than a decade, 
are among the organizations which, by 
a steady expansion of their program, 
prove their belief in its efficacy. 

The degree to which the work 
should be undertaken depends largely 
on the type of industry and its loca- 
tion. For example, mining companies 
whose workers live in remote commu- 
nities far removed from social contact 
or medical assistance, not only care for 
the miners themselves, but their wives 
and children as well. In an office in a 
large city, on the other hand, the work 
need not necessarily be as extensive. 

Among the chief advantages of an 
industrial health service is the periodi- 
cal physical examination. Investiga- 
tions of one of our large life insurance 
companies indicate that such examina- 
tions have a potential life saving value 
of $30.00 each. On the other hand, 
they are worth as much to the em- 
ployer as they are to the employee for 
one reason at least; a worker cannot 
be efficiently placed unless something 
is known about his physical condition. 


Service Booklet on Health 
Examinations 


The Committee on Tuberculosis and 
Public Health of the State Charities 
Aid Association has issued a service 
booklet on the New York State health 
examination campaign. The booklet 
contains an outline of the purpose of 
the examination, its organization, and 
the work of local committees. Fac- 
similes of the pledge cards by means 
of which names of persons for exam- 
ination are secured, are also repro- 
duced. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained upon application to the State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 East 
22 Street, New York. 


projector was also lost. 


missing lists. 


To Those Interested in the Brayco Projector 


On the last evening of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the National Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
the Brayco Projection machine which had been brought from New York by the Bray Company for 
demonstration purposes disappeared from the meeting rooms. The order book containing the orders 
which Mr. Chambers, demonstrator, had taken for the machine, and a list of those interested in the 


The National Association requests that tuberculosis secretaries and others who placed orders 
for the machine or left their names with Mr. Chambers communicate with the National Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, at the earliest possible moment in order to help reconstruct the 
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COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS 


T-Total No. Counties in State 


IN 


C-No. Counties Having County Health Officers 
M-C-No. Counties Having Combined Municipal! and 


County Health Officer 


THE UNITED STATES 


1923 


STaTésTicat SERVICE MATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Change in Executive Secretary 
in Nevada 


Mrs. Martha O. Davis has resigned 
as executive secretary of the Nevada 
Public Health Association to accept a 
position in California. Mrs. John M. 
Fulton has been appointed to take her 
place, but will not begin her duties un- 
til the first of July. 


National Conference of Secretaries 


The National Conference of Tuber- 
culosis Secretaries elected to the Ex- 


ecutive Committee, Mr. James P. 
Faulkner for a three years’ term as 
representative of the state associations, 
and Miss Bernice Billings for a three 
years’ term as representative of the 
local associations. At the meeting of 
the Executive Committee the officers 
were re-elected as follows: Dr. Robert 
G. Paterson, Columbus, O., President; 
Miss Mary A. Meyers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Vice-President; Mrs. Sadie Orr- 


Dunbar, Portland, Ore., Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. Frederick D. Hopkins 
was re-appointed by Dr. Williams to 
represent the National office on the 
committee. The following sub-commit- 
tees were appointed: Modern Health 
Crusade—Mrs. E. R. Grant, Washing- 
ton, D. C., chairman; Mr. T. J. Ed- 
monds, Des Moines, Ia., and Mr. R. V. 
Spencer, Boston, Mass. Christmas 
Seal—Mr. Harvey Dee Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman; Mr. Theodore 
J. Werle, Lansing, Mich.; Dr. Robert 
B. Kerr, Manchester, N. H.; Mr. A. W. 
Jones, St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. R. Li 
Carlton, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Southern T. B. Conference 
Reorganized 


At the Annual Meeting the Southern 
Tuberculosis Conference was reorgan- 
ized. It was voted to hold their first 
meeting in Birmingham, Ala., the date 
of which was not set. Dr. R. E. Barnes 
was elected president. 


New Appointments in the Field 


Mr. A. E. Sinks, formerly executive 
secretary of the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Association, has been appointed secretary 
of the new committee on Relief and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the A. I. 
C. P. He will begin his new duties 
June 2. Mr. William B. Matthews is 
the new executive secretary of the 
Maryland Tuberculosis Association. Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, formerly Director of 
the Southern Division of the A. R. C. 
and more recently with the A. I. C. P., 
has been appointed director of the N. Y. 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Correction 


The caption under the cut published 
in the April Buttetin, “A Day of a 
Boy or Girl Traveling the Road to 
Health,” should have read: “Inside of 2 
Leaflet entitled on the Road to Health 
distributed by the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund.” 
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SEVENMYSTIGGIRGLES 
of HEALTH 


REVEALED BY 


GYPSY FORTUNE TELLER Fhe 
MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 


VERMONT TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, ING 


Vermont Trains Teachers to 


Conduct Crusade 


The Vermont Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion is conducting an experiment in 
training school teachers to conduct the 
Modern Health Crusade. 

There are two normal schools in the 
state, and also a training class for 
teachers in each of the 14 counties, for 
those who cannot attend the normal 


schools. These classes are conducted 
in the more important towns, and it is 
to these towns that the Vermont Asso- 
ciation comes for one-day stands. 
Exhibit and motion pictures are 
shown and five variegated booths are 
placed in commission in the commu- 
nity club house or other central meeting 
place. In the morning the class of 
teachers in training comes to learn 
about the Modern Health Crusade. 
The afternoon is given over to the 


children. School authorities all over 
the state have been glad to have the 
children march to the hall for the ex- 
ibit as a part of the school work. One 
of the elements in the success of the 
children’s exhibit is that it gives local 
people an opportunity to take part. 

The children first visit little booths 
or tents in different parts of the hall 
where gypsies tell the Health Fortune 
by use of the Seven Mystic Circles of 
Health. 

The Association has but one gypsy 
on its staff, but before the exhibit she 
teaches a number of local women who 
are to be gypsies how to tell health 
fortunes by explaining to the children 
what the signs in each of the seven 
circles means. For each gypsy there 
is provided a tent, a colored chart for 
the seven circles, a costume and make- 
up. It is easy to get some of the girls 
in the town to be gypsies; often girls 
who are in teacher’s training classes 
do this. 

Each gypsy can take care of from 
fifteen to twenty children at a time 
and about eight minutes are given to 
each group. The Association tries to 
have a gypsy for every eighty chil- 
dren, i. e., four groups for each: After 
the fortunes are told the gypsy gives 
to each child a picture of the circles, 
a Crusade chore blank and the Magic 
Health Booklet published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


After the health fortunes are told 
the children are asked to imagine that 
the stage is a road along which the 
gypsy returns to her camp. On this 
road the gypsy meets Pierrot who is 
sick. With the help of the children 
the gypsy volunteers to tell Pierrot 
about the Seven Mystic Circles of 
Health. 

First she holds up circle No. 1. The 
children come out front and demon- 
strate to Pierrot what good posture is. 
Pierrot tries to stand up straight him- 
self and with the children’s advice 
finally succeeds. Pierrot feels so much 
better after this that he decides to eat, 
and takes from his basket coffee, 
doughnuts and fried food. While he 
is placing these on the table the gypsy 
holds up circle No. 2 (wholesome 
food) and-asks the children about cof- 
fee. The children urge milk. 

Then the gypsy produces a book 
entitled, A Book of Good Food. In this 
she finds milk and wonders if she can 
get it out of this book for Pierrot. She 
places the book in front of the coffee 
pot and makes Pierrot put his coffee 
back in his basket. Then she puts her 
scarf over the book for a minute and 
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when she takes the scarf and book 
away there is a bottle of milk. 

In like manner with variations the 
gypsy substitutes a dish of fruit and 
cereal for the doughnuts, and a baked 
potato and boiled eggs for the fried 
fruit. Then Pierrot sits down to. eat 
-and is reminded of cleanliness, circle 
No. 3. Pierrot goes off to wash his 
hands, but when he comes back is re- 
minded by circle No. 4 of regular 
times for meals and warned that if he 
wants to be well he must not eat at 
irregular times. Then circle No. 5 for 
fresh air and No. 6 for sunlight and 
out of doors are presented. Pierrot is 
told that it is not enough to know 
health rules; he must do them. The 
gypsy then shows him circle No. 7 
with the key representing the Modern 
Health Crusade. Pierrot now wants 
to know whether all the boys and girls 
are going to do the chores and be 
Crusaders. The gypsy asks them, 
they all say yes, and Pierrot agrees to 
join them. 

On the stage is a marionette theatre. 
The gypsy asks Pierrot what it is. He 
does not know, so they peep in and 
discover Tiny Tim’s House and the 
Vegetables. The gypsy explains why 
the vegetables are there. The gypsy, 
Pierrot and the children agree to be 
very quiet when the clock strikes 
twelve. At the stroke of twelve the 
little curtain in front of the theatre 
drops and a little play is staged by 
four of Tiny Tim’s friends, Cry Baby 
Onion, Mistress Bread, Fluffy Spinach 
and Mickey Potato. 

The evening is reserved especially 
for adults. Music and local speakers 
are secured and the state executive 
secretary addresses the audience. The 
entire program is free and motion pic- 
tures are included. “Jinks” and 
“Working for Dear Life” are the two 
films most used. 


Crusade Nutrition Work in 
North Carolina 


The teachers from the first through 
the sixth grade were asked to mea- 
sure and weigh the children. They 
did this and made out a list. of their 
underweight pupils. The list was taken 
to the public health nurse and she was 
asked to organize the children for Cru- 
sade work. This she did, the teach- 
ers kept the records, and the nurse 
met the groups on Tuesday morning 
of each week for a lecture. 

During the lectures, the nurse em- 
phasized the care of the teeth which 
resulted in many children having their 
teeth filled or treated, though later we 
had a school dentist. Adenoids, ton- 
sils, three meals per day, and food se- 
lection were also discussed with these 
groups. She asked the children to 
spend their nickels at the school lunch 
room in place of buying candy at the 
nearby candy store. As a result the 
children ate less candy and stopped 
drinking coffee at breakfast. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and other interested people _ sold 
enough tuberculosis stamps to bring 


fifty dollars which was used with about 
fifty dollar$ more donated by the As- 
sociation to buy milk, and so on, for 
children who were very much under 
weight or who, for one reason or an- 
other, could not bring lunch. 

When the results were all tabulated 
there was more than a double increase 
in weight. Quite a number came up 
to normal during this period. The re- 
sults were quite pleasing considering 
that the work was done after Christ- 
mas during the cold damp weather. 

This year the teachers were asked 
to weigh and measure the children and 
put the records of the underweight 
children on the report cards. The 
grade teachers have done this. The 
Parent-Teachers Association and other 
interested people have sold enough 
stamps to net us $154.00 in cash. This 
money will be used possibly as it was 
last year. Literature has also been ob- 
tained from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company on milk, care of 
teeth, and other hygiene lessons, which 
are used at the reading period. Pos- 
sibly another vigorous campaign for 
ten weeks using Chore Cards will be 
begun in a short time. 

Various teachers have adopted dif- 
ferent methods for additional work. 
One has written notes home in regard 
to the under-weight children. A re- 
port of a first-grade teacher showing 
improvement from October, 1923, to 
January, 1924, is given below: 

Sa pupils have reached normal 
weig 

Bitint pupils drink one-half pint of 
milk regularly for school lunch—num- 
ber of others do so usually. 

“Nutrition campaign has resulted in 
three pupils giving up coffee. 
largely increased number eat oatmeal 
- a similar cereal with milk for break- 
ast. 

“Have had a special Crusade against 
excessive use of sweets with some re- 
sults. 

“One object lesson in the room is a 
child who has not gained in either 
height or weight during the semester 
and who eats a diet composed largely 
of cake, and refuses to drink milk. 
gave the children the findings of the 
last report and the fact of that little 
girl’s standstill. The others then ap- 
plied the lesson of wrong diet without 
a suggestion from me.” 

From a report by 

Miss FRANCES SUMMERS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


New Member for Crusade Staff 


Miss Nora L. Reynolds, formerly 
Placement Secretary with the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 
joined the staff of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, April 1 as Field 
Secretary for the Modern Health Cru- 
sade. She is engaged in making a sur- 
vey of how the Modern Health Cru- 
sade is being used in the various states, 
and is-also gathering information re- 
garding other forms of health educa- 
tional work under way in the localities 
she visits. 


School Organization in Connecticut 


The following outline of school or- 
ganization for the Modern Health Cru- 
sade is used in the schools of East 
Hartford, Conn.: 


1. Health Officer (eighth grade pupil) 
a. Collects from health inspectors 
material for bi-weekly report 
b. Fills out bi-weekly report 
c. Assists principal 


Health Inspector 

a. One in each room 

b. Supervises assistant inspectors 

c. Gives reports of assistant in- 
spectors to teacher 

d. Reports to health officer 


Assistant Health Inspector 


a. One for each row 
b. Daily inspection of row 
c. Report to health inspector 


Procedure (Grades 1-3 for teacher) 


1. Daily inspection—ten minutes 
every morning 

2. Keep chart on wall—by rows— 
mark daily 

3. Teach the Crusader’s code 
Reference—Health Training in 
Schools, p. 356 

4, Optional—Make chore cards il- 
lustrating one chore 


Procedure (Grades 4-8 for teacher) 


A, Introduction 

1, Tell children of knights of the 
middle ages — pages, squires, 
knights 
Reference—Health Training in 
Schools, p. 356 

2. Explain Modern Health Crusade 
—pages, squires, knights 

3. Distribute daily chores, make in- 
structions definite as to when 
and where to mark them 

4. Explain chore card 

5. Tell children when chore cards 
are to be returned 


B. Daily inspection—ten minutes first 
thing every morning 


C. Checking chores 
1. Call in chore cards 
2. Check up chore card and add 
chores performed per week 
3. Record above on Roll of Knight- 
hood chart 
4. Find per cent. having performed 
54 chores or more 
Banner will be-awarded to room 
having best record 


D. Credit Hygiene for this work 


The health officer’s biweekly report 
form to be signed by himself and the 
*school principal includes these items: 


Principal 

Health Officer 

Weeks of the Crusade 

Number of rooms keeping Crusade. 

Number of pupils in Crusade 

Number keeping at least 54 chores (in- 
cluding one wong 


- 
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Pamphlet on Social Workers and 
Their Own Communities 


One of the most valuable pamphlets 
in the literature of social work is by 
Margaret F. Byington, “What Social 
Workers Should Know About Their 
Own Communities.” For thirteen 
years this pamphlet has been dis- 
tributed in several editions and widely 
used under all sorts of circumstances 
by social workers, both volunteer and 
professional. It has recently been re- 
vised by Miss Byington and the fourth 
edition presents a number of improve- 
ments which bring it up to date. 

As the title of the pamphlet implies 
it endeavors to give in a brief com- 
pass of 64 pages an outline of the prin- 
ciple facts that every social worker 
should know about his own commu- 
nity. 

Passing over the subject of health 
which on the whole is adequately 
treated and which need not be dis- 
cussed for readers of this BULLETIN, 
the pamphlet takes up Housing, 
Schools, Recreation, The Family, The 
Foreign Born, The Problem Child, 
Adult Delinquency, Homeless Men, 
The Aged and Community Organiza- 
tion. The chapter on The Family, for 
example, is treated under such head- 
ings as\ The Founding of New Fa- 
milies, Family Welfare, Specialized 
Agencies and the Family, The Social 
Service Exchange, Assistance from 
Public Funds, Outdoor Relief and Aid 
to Widows. Under each of these heads 
a number of pertinent questions are 
asked, such as, for example, under the 
head Family Welfare, “Is there a 
family welfare society or associated 
charities?”, ““How many paid workers 
has it?”, “What has been their train- 
ing?”, etc. These questions with the 
explanatory text bring out the essen- 
tial facts that every social worker 
«should have. The pamphlet is recom- 
mended for every reader of the BULLE- 
Tin. It may be purchased from the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 


Census of Public Health Nursing 


The National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing in co-operation with the 
State Organizations for Public Health 
Nursing and the Public Health Nursing 
Sections of the State Graduate Nurses 
Associations is taking a census of pub- 


lic health nursing. The purpose is to 
ascertain the number of organizations 
employing public health nurses and the 
number of nurses employed by them on 
January 1, 1924. In addition, it is hoped 
that accurate information can be pro- 
cured on the number of negro nurses en- 
gaged in public health work, and the 
number engaged in schools. 

During the work, the connecting links 
between the national and local organiza- 
tions will be the state and city census 
representatives. Each state organization 
for public health nursing, or the public 
health nursing section in the State Grad- 
uate Nurses Association is appointing a 
state census representative. For cities 


which have a population of 200,000 or 
over city census representatives are se- 
lected. This census will be taken in a 
few states at the start, in order to work 
out the details of handling x Bhs 
hoped that all states will be covered be- 
fore October 1. The tabulations and 
analyses will be made in the office of 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 

The plans for the first census do not 
include gathering information about 
nurses employed by industries, because 
of the difficulties of strong co-operation 
of employers and the lack of an indus- 
rial nurses’ organization. 

Hospital social service departments 
are also not included. In its Census of 
Institutions the United States Bureau of 
the Census is gathering such informa- 
tion, although it does no task for the 
number of nurses employed. 


The Ideal Tuberculosis Program 


Sound anti-tuberculosis work must be 
based upon a sound program. The pro- 
gram must be built upon accurate infor- 
mation and applied in the shape of activi- 
ties carried out by intelligent personnel. 
In’ many instances programs are based 
upon surveys of the community, but 
many programs are applied in various 
localities where a survey has not been 
made. A survey. if properly made, will 
reveal the facts and when the facts are 
obtained a variety of programs will sug- 
gest themselves. They may all be sound 
but of relatively different value and cost. 

The general fundamental principles of 
an anti-tuberculosis campaign are known, 
but when applied in terms of a program 
they may not be suitable to different 
states or to different localities within a 
state. It must be obvious that such fac- 
tors as the composition and constitution 
of the population, size of the community, 
the general industries of the community, 
and many others are absolutely basic to 
the adaption of general principles. The 
status of the existing official health ma- 
chinery and the relation of the non- 
official tuberculosis association to it will 
also be a determining factor in making 
a program 

In one city the emphasis of the pro- 
gram should be placed upon knowledg= 
gained from a study of the high mortal- 
ity in industrial groups. In another 
community where the incidence of tuber- 
culosis among foreigners or colored peo- 
ple is peculiarly high, the program 
should be modified accordingly. In still 
another city the emphasis of the pro- 
gram may have to bear particularly upon 
facts and problems inherent in a rural 
population. Even within the limits of a 
given city variations in death rate from 
less than 50 per 100,000 in one district 
to 600 per 100,000 in another have been 
pointed out. A program that ignores 
such variations is surely at fault. 

There is no such thing as a hundred 
per cent ideal tuberculosis program that 
will fit every community. Facts are 
basic to the application of a local pro- 
gram and these facts. must be secured 
before a program can be properly ap- 
plied. 


‘the lectures. 


Course of Health Lectures 


One of the interesting experiments 
that have been tried in the middle west 
to develop more interest in health in 
industry, with direct emphasis on tu- 
berculosis prevention and cure, has 
been completed under the auspices of 
the Marion County Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Ind. It is a 
cooperative arrangement with the 
Committee on Education of the 
United Typothetae of America, which 
organization operates a_ school of 
printing on the grounds of the Indian- 
apolis Technical High School. 

A series of lectures on “Keeping 
Fit” was devised by Mary A. Meyers, 
executive secretary, and June Gray, 
educational secretary, of the Tuber- 
culosis Association, for the students 
at the Typothetae School and other 
groups of printers. Letters of invita- 
tion to the lectures were printed at the 
School of Printing and sent out to all 
master printers in Indianapolis, urg- 
ing them and their workers to attend 
The invitations carried 
the following message: “These lec- 
tures deal with health and hygiene as 
applied to modern industries and are 
of vital importance.” 

A pamphlet on “Positive Health” 
was also included. Admission cards 
to the lectures were printed so that it 
was possible to keep a record of all 
students of the school who attended 
each of the lectures. 


Tuberculosis Society Consolidated 
with A. I. C. P. 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the consolidation of the Society for 
the Prevention and Relief of Tubercu- 
losis, Inc., with the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, at a meeting of representa- 
tives of the two organizations held at 
105 East 22 Street. 

The combined activities of the two 
organizations in the relief and-preven- 
tion of tuberculosis call for an annual 
budget of $260,000, out of the A. I. C. 
P.’s present total budget of $1,011,000, 
for relief and public health work of all 
kinds, and provide for the care of 
needy families in Manhattan and the 
Bronx where one or more members of 
the family have tuberculosis, instruc- 
tion in health conservation and disease 
prevention, cooperation with the De- 
partment of Health in its tuberculosis 
clinics, direction and maintenance of 
the A. I. C. P.’s Home Hospital for 
tuberculous families, the care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age in tuberculous 
families, and dental and nutritional ser- 
vice for such families. 

A new-standing committee of the 
Board of Managers of the A. I. C. P., 
known as the Committee for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Tuberculosis, 
will have general supervision over the 
combined activities of the two organi- 
zations. Miss Ruth V. Twombly, who 
was president of the Society for the 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, 
Inc., was appointed chairman of the 
new committee. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION TO BE SHOWN PERMANENTLY 


AT THE 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. DESIGNED BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


N. T. A. Installs Exhibit at 
Smithsonian 


A tuberculosis exhibit which is to be 
a part of the permanent health exhibit 
of the National Health Council in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., has been made for the National 
Association by Dwight Franklin of 
New York. 

The exhibit consists of five groups, 
four of which are reproduced in the 
BULLETIN this month. The first bears 
the caption: “Overwork, impure air, 
insufficient food, lack of exercise, cause 
tuberculosis”; the second, “Early Di- 
agnosis at a tuberculosis clinic in- 
creases the chances of recovery”; the 
third, “The tuberculosis nurse teaches 
the family how to prevent further in- 
fection”; the fourth, “Tuberculosis can 
be cured; the sanatorium is the best 
place to take the cure.” The fifth is a 
Modern Health Crusade group. 


The groups are about 18” high by 
24” wide. The wax figures are about 
8” in height. 

Mr. Franklin is a well-known sculp- 
tor. Examples of his work are at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Museum of Natural History, 
New York; Children’s Museum, 
Brooklyn; Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., and the Roosevelt 
Museum, New York. 


Two New Books by Prof. Andress 


The attention of teachers and health 
workers is called to two new books by 
Prof. J. Mace Andress, Lecturer on 
Health Education at Boston Univer- 
sity, published by Ginn & Co. “A 
Journey to Health Land,” for children 
in the third and fourth grades, was 
written jointly by Dr. Andress and 
Annie Turner Andress, formerly head 
of the Kindergarten Department, State 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
Technical terms have beén eliminated 
and ideas of healthful living for little 
folks are presented through the me- 
dium of imaginative stories. At the 
end of each chapter there is a sum- 
mary of health facts, under the cap- 
tion “The King of Health Land says,” 
together with numerous questions and 
exercises for the children in drawing, 
construction, story-telling, rhymes and 
dramatization. 

“The Boys and Girls of Wake-Up 
Town” tells the story of how the tired 
listless school children of “Drowsy 
Town” transformed themselves into 
the “healthiest lot of children in the 
country.” The story is presented so 
as to stimulate health projects by the 
children themselves. Teachers look- 
ing for suggestive material to develop 
their school health program will find 
“The Boys and Girls of Wake-Up 
Town” a valuable aid. 


Dr. Lanza Succeeds Dr. Armstrong 


Dr. A. J. Lanza has been appointed 
executive officer of the National 
Health Council to succeed Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong who is now connected 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Dr. Lanza comes to this 
position after three years absence in 
Australia where he assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Commonwealth 
Health Department. He was formerly 
an officer in the United States Public 
Health Service, and during the war 
performed notable work in developing 
industrial hygiene in this country. 

Officers of the Council for 1924 in- 
clude Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Chairman; 
Dr. W. F. Snow, Vice-Chairman; 
James L. Fieser, Recording Secretary, 
and Dr. Linsly R. Williams, Treasurer. 
The National Health Council com- 

prises the twelve leading national vol- 

untary health agencies of the country, 
together with the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States 
Children’s Bureau as conference mem- 
bers. Among numerous other activ- 
ities, the Council is urging periodic 
health examinations for all persons, be- 
lieving that if all the people would 
have such regular physical inventories 
and would profit by the medical and 
hygienic advice derived from them, 
twenty years could be added to the 
average length of life in this country 
during the next half century. 
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